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the species. The price was eleven francs — a little over two dollars — and for 
this sum the carver had gone to the public library a.nd worked over all 
the books and prints of sea-horses. Still feeling dissatisfied with his knowl- 
edge, he went to the Natural History Museum and demanded a sight of the 
cavallo del mare. The professor in charge, understanding the dilemma, 
kindly lent him the museum sea-horse to keep at his shop until his sea- 
horses should be done. One can only comment, upon reading of such 
fidelity to ideals, trust, kindliness, interest, and ability, that probably real 
heaven is in the neighborhood of Florence, Italy, and if we are really good 
we shall all go there when we die. 



Boyal Palaces and Parks of France. By Francis Miltoun. Illus- 
trated by Blanche McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Company, 1910. 

While by no means exhaustive nor intended so to be, this book of Mr. 
Miltoun's gives quite a comprehensive idea of certain palaces and gardens 
of France. Art knows nothing of good intentions and must always be 
judged by its achievements or not at all; but in the making, as in the 
consideration, of books credit may be justly given for intentions and due 
allowance be made for possible shortcomings, for books of travel are not 
to be taken too seriously nor called to too rigorous an account. Mr. Mil- 
toun's work, with Miss McManus's ample illustrations, ought to whet the 
appetite of those who have not seen France and to fix the places described 
more firmly in the memory of those who have. An indefatigable sight- 
seer, the author's enthusiasm and deep interest lend a pleasant warmth 
and color to what might be otherwise occasionally dry, though necessary, 
details. Gardens and palaces are fully described, while much information 
of various kinds is interwoven with the descriptions. Of course with the 
wealth of material that such a subject affords any writer might be par- 
doned for being sometimes at a loss to know just what to include or what 
to omit. But there are times when Mr. Miltoun's pages read like the 
jottings from a note-book that has not been well and sufficiently sifted 
and diligently revised and filled in. Owing to haste or inadvertence, for 
instance, Catherine de Medici is made to live in 1650 (page 247) when 
obviously Marie de Medici is meant. This is merely noted in passing, since 
in a work of this kind accuracy of detail and definite chronological arrange- 
ment are indispensable. Then the English, too, both in construction and in 
clarity, is not always such as a reader may reasonably ask. This passage by 
way of example : " The regent journeyed out from Paris to this riverside 
retreat to receive the Tsar Peter in 1717, and in 1752 Louis Philippe 
d'Orleans set about to give a fete which should obscure the memory of all 
former events of a like nature into oblivion." 

Surely this is far from idiomatic English, nor could it easily be trans- 
lated into good French; and in many places there are sentences that read 
as if hurriedly translated into Gallicized English : " The gardens of the 
Gothic era seldom surpassed the enclos with a rivulet passing through it, 
a spring, a pine-tree giving a welcome shade, some simple flowers, and a 
verger of fruit-trees." 

Apparently what the author intends is : " The gardens of the Gothic era 
seldom included more than the close or park with a rivulet passing through 
it, a spring, a pine-tree giving a welcome shade, some simple flowers, and 
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an orchard." For what is verger if not an orchard? But this is another 
sentence that conveys the hurried note-book effect. In his preface the au- 
thor says : " Mere historic fact has been subordinated as far as possible 
to a recital of such picturesque incidents of the life of contemporary times 
as the old -writers have handed down to us and a complete chronological 
review has in no manner been attempted." 

But as truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, so history is sometimes 
more romantic than romance. One of the best descriptions of Chantilly, for 
instance, is contained in a letter of Madame de Sevigne's, wherein she tells 
of a magnificent fete which was there given to Louis XIV and the Court. 
On this momentous occasion the fish did not come in time and Vatel, Conde's 
famous chef, in an agony of mortification, committed suicide. That letter 
gives a fuller and better idea of the Court, its life, and atmosphere, together 
with the pomp of circumstance of a great noble, than do dozens of guide- 
books and books of travel. For one must go to the times themselves in 
order to know the times. Mr. Miltoun's book, with its historic palaces and 
abundant and handsome illustrations " reproduced from paintings made 
on the spot," may well serve as a pleasant introduction to deeper and 
more comprehensive study. This book has the advantage of an excellent 
index. 



